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PUBLISHED BY was deeply repulsive to her diffident, sensitive| were of a different nature from those which 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., mind—yet as she believed it a Divine requisi-| warmed the heart of her, who, (and who alone) 

No. 4 NORTH FIFTH sTaRET, PRiLADELPutA, tion, she submitted thereto, and invited all to| had evidently been sent there by the hand of 
See hal ie lh oe attend, though with very little prospect that|Providence. The missionary’s wife also, could 
avers yar *Wo Mowars per annum, payee") many (if any) of the men wouldcome. How-|not think of bending her neck to the yoke 
én advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five) 4 yer, they did pretty generally and regularly|which Hannah wore. No—one duty after 
Dollars. attend and were also very attentive to the re-janother was dispensed with. The spinning 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, |ligious exercises. She had a volume of « Vil-|and weaving establishment soon went to ruins. 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.|lage Sermons’’ which she used to read after|The school was neglected ; and after staying 


AGENTS. the prayer and singing were performed. For|about eighteen months they bade adieu to the 
George C. Baker, New York. awhile, she held meeting in her own house ;| Shoals; leaving the Shoalers much worse than 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. but, conceiving it would be more proper and/they foundthem. For, as they gained not the 


; commodious to occupy the meeting house,|esteem and affection of the people, they found 
she took measures to have it prepared, under a|they could not influence them; and probably 
, pretext of its beiag a more suitable place to|the Islanders were disgusted, and so gradually 
Brief account of a yding woman in New Eng-\jkeep the school. It had been built for mis-\returned to their former habits. 

land, who, under impressions of religious|sionaries to preach in, but none having been} During this period, Hamnah’s health, (after 
duty, was for several years successfully en-\there for several years, it had been used by|long confinement) had gradually became pretty 
gaged in promoting the civil and religious|strangers who came about the coast fishing, as|much restored. She had enjoyed the comforts 
improvement of the inhabitants of a cluster\a place of rendezvous and a lodging house—|and sweets of social intercourse with endeared 
of Islands, called The Shoals. where they indulged in profaneness and im-| friends and congenial minds—and began again 
(Coneluded.) morality. Some of these rough men hearing|to think of entering once more into some kind 

: : of Hannah’s intention of taking possession,|of business. Her friends being aware of this, 

Among other vices to which these Islanders|swore if she did so, the first time she went|she soon had the offer of a good school from 
were habituated, was that of intemperance to the| in they would carry her out; which was told|two different directions, both pleasant situa- 
greatest extent, not only among the men, but|her. She however, persistedjin having it cleaned|tions,—so that she felt at a loss which to ac- 
also the women and children, inasmuch as itjand made ready without thinking much of|cept, or whether to accept either. For some 
was no uncommon thing to see little children) their threats. When ready, she went in with|days she had the subject under considera- 
dead drunk lying about onthe rocks. At althe children and stood under the pulpit to|tion, without being able.co come to a satis- 
birth or faneral the people always used to| perform the usual devotions previous to enter-|factory decision in her own mind. Taking a 
have a drunken frolic, as it is called. Hannah|ing upon the exercises of the school. Soon|walk with her mind thus exercised, she was 
has succeeded in prevailing on those who have|after she began her supplication, the door was|met by a man on horseback, who handed her 
influence among them, to give up the practice opened, and two men rushed in. The recollec.|a letter. It was from the Shoals Society, in- 
of having ardgnt spirits used, and there is now tion of their threats occurred her mind—and forming her that“the volevignary, his family 
none brought forward on either of those occa-|for an instant agitated het—but at once allthad left the Shoals, and ' ihabitants said 
sions. Most of the women and all of the chil-|fear of man was taken from her—she did not they would have no other person than Miss 
dren have entirely abandoned the use of spi-\even pause. It seemed to her that the spirit of P——, (herself); that if she would come they 
tituous liquors. Thus has Hannah been in-| prayer was poured out upon her at that time|would be glad to have her—that she only knew 
strumental in effecting a great reformation on|especially. The men walked half way up the|how to get along with them, to indulge and 
this subject among this poor people. In theit|aisle, and there stood till she rose from her| humor them,—and they were anxious for her 
dealings one with another they appeared to|knees—then, without saying a word, quietly return.” On reading this, Hannah trembled, 
have very little ideas of doing justly. When|withdrew: Some of the other men of the island|at the idea of again being secluded from re- 
any hired, he paid in rum, or in some old rag |told her they were standing outside at the time,|fined and civilized society, from beloved rela- 
of clothing. This circumstance induced Elan- waiting to rescue her,—believing that the|tions and friends,—to dwell among those al- 
nah to think of having a spinning and weaving|men who went in would certainly drag her|most savage people, on that desolate Island,— 
establishment in her house, in order to instruct|out; but they never afterward molested her,|seemed too painful to cherish.—From the im- 
the women in manufacturing their] own cloth-|and she used the meeting house, both for her|pulse of the moment she exclaimed “No, I 
ing. This she effected without much delay, at|school and for public worship. ‘cannot go.” But she soon felt checked, and 
the same time continuing tokeep up her school,|_ A great reformation in the general manner] invited the messenger totarry at her father’s, for 
and, incredible as it may appear, Hannahjand habits of these Islanders was obviously’ the night, and she would give him an answer 
took the charge and the oversight of the whole,| manifest at the expiration of two years from|next morning. She retired early,—but not to 
sitting up alone until two o’clock every night,|the commencement of Hannah’s labours|sleep. The conflict of her mind was severe. 
cutting out and preparing work for the women, among them; and they all seemed to love and| Sincerely desirous that she might not err in her 
and always rose about day-break. This course|respect their amiable benefactress. Even the|conclusion,—it was again clearly manifest to 
she continued during the first two years of her|men would come to her to settle disputes|her that it was her Heavenly Father’s will, 
residence on the island. among them,—which she always effected to|she should return to the Isle of Shoals. She 
Hannah apprehended it her duty to com- the satisfaction and reconciliation of the par- obeyed,—prepared herself,—and leaving all 
mence her school every morning with prayer,| ties at variance. But the time had now arrived behind, travelled toward and arrived at the 
and close it in the afternoon in like manner.| When it was necessary for her to leave them,|Shoals, where she wus recevied with demon- 

But her concern for the religious instruction of| 8 her health appeared to be irrecoverably lost, | strations of a hearty welcome. 

the Shoalers, was not confined to the children|i® consequence of such constant application—! But alas! how discouraging the prospect, in 
only. Itimpressed her mind as an indispen-| yet she had become so much attached to them, finding these poor miserable creatures nearly 
sable duty to hold meetings for public worship|that she said she had a choice in continuing) jn the same situation in which they were on 
on the First day of the week. ‘This was laid with them the remainder of her days, but she| her first going to the island! She again re- 
upon her a few months after she was settled|yielded to the solicitations of her friends, to|;ymed her labours, and ere long, had the sat- 
there, and was a very ‘rying requisition, inas-|Teturn to her father’s house. isfaction of witnessing an improvement equal 
much as she had never heard of women being| After she left the island, the Society at New-/to her most sanguine expectations. She has 
active in religious meetings, and the idea of|buryport deemed it expedient to settle a mis-|now resided among them, in the whole, about 
officiating herself and performing all the ser|sionary there, with his family. They did so.|seven years, and during all this time, although 
vices customary in the Presbyterian Church,'But his feelings of interest (if he had any)'many and various have been her trials, yet 
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riot one hour at a time has she ever laboured 
under feelings of discouragement. For when’ 
difficulties and gloomy prospects have at- 
tended, some passage of scripture, or some 
blessed promise has occurred to her mind, 
tending to dispel all darkness, doubt, and mis- 
trust, Once in two or three years she makesa| 
visit to her father’s, but says the Isle of Shoals: 
feels most like home to her. She is as much | 





own relatives, and the children all appear as 
dear to her as if they were her own. This 
was fully verified on a late occasion of her re- 
turn to the island, after a visit to her friends. 
The Islanders expected her retnrn, and) 
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|few personal traits of the individual man. The} founded on humanity and good sense, we 


ihis character. 


attached to the Islanders as if they were her| sionally disturbed and shaken, the latter never. 


‘occasionally, as we have seen, in tracts where |°°Ptance. 





WILLIAM ALLEN AND ELIZABETH FRY. |«We are by ho means diseotrayed. ** One 


(Coneluded.) great object, that of public discussion, is ob- 
The “ Life of William Allen” presents but|‘#it'ed; and whenever a proposed measure is 





strong benevolence of his nature lighted up his need not doubt of ultimate success.” This 
countenance with a sweet and cheerful joy.|¥@S the law of his life. In this faith he perse- 
But a quiet self-possession and an unconquera-| "ered, and he has left us a noble example in 
ble perseverance were the leading features of|the success, which, by never doubting, he real- 
The former quality was occa- ized at last. There is scarcely a principle for 

which Allen contended, that has not already 

'Wherever he penetrated—and his paths lay |gtadually worked its way toalmost general ac- 
Let us too, therefore, hope that 


no one could have expected to meet with him|®ther truths, which are Utopian to-day, are 





|—he ever remained the same serene and placid only biding their quiet time, like seed com- 


person. To a man so born and bred, what|Mitted to the faithful soil,to become in their 


were on the look out. As the vessel ap-|i-ia) of character could be greater than the in-|turn facts to-morrow. 


proached the Shoals, all the children, twenty- simate Tel 


five in number, came clambering over the 
rocks to get down to the shore to meet their 
amiable benefactress. She had been very sea- 


sick all the way from Portsmouth, a distance of closet, 


about twelve miles. Bat all all those feelings 
seemed forgotten at the sight of the children.) 
Looking towards a friend who accompanied 


her, while the tears were standing in her eyes, | 


sha said “I suppose you think it hardly possi- 
ble that I inl lave those children as dearly as 
if they were my own—yet I do ;” which her 
countenance evidently manifested. On landing, 


each tried to get foremost to speak to her first! no that he was carried away by any feeling|strength, and self-command ; it calls out a ta- 


—she was completely surrounded by little crea- 
tures, from fourteen years old, down to two) 
years. | 

As a further illustration of the rectitude of| 
Hannah's concern, and the blessing that has| 
attended her dedicated labours among the! 
Shoalers, the following extracts from a letter, 
dated at Portsmouth, Jan. 24th, 1830, bear am-| 
ple testimony. “About seven years since, a. 
young minister went to the island for a few| 
weeks, and while there, kept an account of the | 
ardent spirits drunk on the island. He stated 
that it averaged a quart a day foreach man 
woman and child ! 
we know that from early infancy, they were | 
fed with it. Hannah’s labours in this respect! 
have been highly blest. There is now scarcely | 
a child who touches it at all; and when forced | 
upon them by these wretched parents, have| 
been known to dash the cup to the ground.) 
There is also as great a change in these re-| 
spects among the adults, as could be expected, | 
considering the inveteracy of their habits. | 
Their is also a great change with respect to} 
profanity. \t could formerly, be said of them) 
that they vomited out iniquity. Now an oath) 
is seldom heard among them. The principal 
woman on the island says she imputed the al-| 
teration to Miss P. who set heself against) 
their two vices with invincible firmness, and | 
had been very successful, more so than she 
thought any one ever could be. She also said 
Hannah was called on to settle quarrels among 


the fishermen, and sometimes between men} 


and their wives. The children appearto have 


as good a capacity for improvement as any} 


children, and are quite as anxious tolearn, and 
make as good proficiency in their lessons. 


his seems incredible, till! 


ation into which he was received by} E. Fry was ® person essentially different. 
the czar of all the Russias? The Emperor|Quakerism might in some respects, have nar- 
Alexander, the most absolute of earthly po-| rowed the circle of William Allen’s usefulness, 
tentates, admitted the plain Quaker into his|for he had the elements of a philosopher and 
treated him with a respect entirely filial,|a statesman in him—at least what looks such. 
revealed to him the secrets of his innermost|But Quakerism wasthe very thing which, we 
life, consulted him upon the points of the near-|may almost say, created the usefulness of E. 
est and dearest interest, knelt by his side in|Fry. Among the Quakers now-a-days, the 
'private worship, and in one word, showed him| ministry has principallyWallen intothe hands 
‘the reverence due to an apostle of peace and of women. This evident token of a decaying 
good will on earth, a messenger from the Most|sect exercises a marked influence upon Qua- 
High. Once only does Allen seem to have|keresses. Their practice in the ministry not 
been moved by the difficulties of his position ;|merely gives them presence of mind, and 








of self-elation, but almost vanquished oy the |lent, in which the sex has never been supposed 


overflowing of a softened heart. Taking eave wanting, but which they have seldom an op- 
of the emperor, in 1819, at the close of a/portunity of cultivating in any systematic or 
lengthened interview, Allen says, “I rose,|exalted form. Whatever we may lose in pa- 
turned round, and knelt down; the emperor thetic eloquence for lack of female orators in 
came to the sofa and knelt down by me, and/our pulpits or our tribunes, society, not nature, 
now strength was given me beyond whatI had jis responsible. This gift, which the women of 
ever felt before, and the precious power ac-/other sects are obliged altogether to suppress, 
companied the words. When it was finished,|or to confine to their most intimate domestic 
[ paused a little, and then rose ; he rose soon|circles, perhaps to their pens, raises those who 
afterwards, and we sat a few minutes in si-|possess it among the Quakers to a preémi- 
lence ; we then prepared to take leave; the nence in station and importance, which can 
emperor was magh affected, and held us by the scarcely be understood in other communities. 
hand—it was a solemn parting ; he icleed my/|[t renders things easy and natural to them, 
hand to his lips, and kissed it. I was now/which, in other women, would be considered 
anxious to be gone, and moved towards the|unfeminine and indecorous. E. Fry possessed 
door, and, after taking Jeave of Stephen, the this gift. Its exercise, and the business con- 
emperor went hastily into another room.’’|nected with the society into which she was led 
(ii. 16.) A scene of this kind was one in|by the ministry, were as a school of training 
which it was impossible to take part without for her otherefforts. She who, by the opening 
emotion. Much more did the deep trials of grave, could pour balm into the hearts of sor- 
his private life—(the successive loss, by death,/rowing survivors, and animate them to fresh 
of three wives, an only child, and a favorite hope by the glorious anticipation of worlds into 
niece who lived with him)—pierce through| which death has never entered—affecting ser- 
his calm exterior, But in the ordinary busi- vices in which E. Fry was most effective— 
ness of the world, and in the transaction of the would have litte difficulty in finding the way 
manifold affairs in which he was constantly en- also to the sinner’s heart ; whenever the sanc- 
gaged, he continued always composed and tuary of love and awe, so natural to every hu- 
practical. He had little imagination, and had/man bosom, had been degraded only, but not 
been irregularly and inadequately educated.|destroyed. She who could break the deep 
Yet, in business he was found ever ready |unearthly stillness of a Quaker’s meeting, and 
with an expedient; prompt not only in seeing! with tones “full of tenderness and restraining 
what ought to be done, but in devising judi-/modesty”—Charles Lamb must have heard E. 
cious means for its accomplishment. These Fry—and could deliver a message of love, or 
were the qualities which rendered him an in- encouragement, or warning, or, perhaps, butit 
valuable coadjutor in the various societies with was seldom, of reproof—would be far less sha- 
which he was connected. He attended|kenby the fashionable auditories which as- 
these meetings, not to make speeches—(it was|sembled around her at Newgate and elsewhere, 





Hannah has also collected a library of simple, |as late as the year 1818 before he uttered his and came prepared to wonder and applaud. 


practical books, and those who can read, feel 
it a privilege to have access to them; and 
those who cannot, are generally pleased to 
have their children read them. When the 
school was first proposed, several of the pa- 


first few words as aminister among the Friends)|She was herself as ignorant as they were of 
—but to help on the work, and inspire the re- the real importance of her “calling,’’ when she 
solute and desponding with his own most first embarked upon it; but Quaker ministra- 
Christian confidence. A belief in the triumph tions had taught and strengthened her. And 
of truth and virtue is, in other words, a belief whilst other ladies, whom a sense of humanity 


rents answered what good will it do them? in th ee i 
Nest tha Oteainn shiek wa pricioge: 0 dane in the moral government of God; and what\and duty had brought into these scenes, were 


their children attend, and in stormy weather, 
will carry them in their arms, rather than they 
should lose a day.” 





other source of moral courage can be half so/able to do little more than flit here and there, 
sure? On the rejection, in 1810, of one of Sir inquiring, “What has this woman done?”’ and, 
Samuel Romilly’s motions for the diminution|“ Why are you in prison, my dear ?” the vete- 
of capital punishments, Allen simply remarked, ran Quakeress hushed all such questions with 
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one general condemnation—* We have all 


come short !”’—and so, by acknowledging our|ting large masses of iron, the draining of mines, | the profit, 


common nature under its worst of falls, made 
good an opening#hrough which the messen-| 
ger of peace and of repentance might enter| 
in. 

It is, perhaps the highest point of all, in the| 
character of E. Fry, that she was not spoiled 
by the public stage on which she was required 
to exhibit herself, and by the flattery which she 
had in consequence to undergo. A continual 
feeling of dependence was her safety. Retiring 
to her closet and testing there the condition of 
her heart by a most rigid law, the contamina- 
nation contracted elsewhere rose off at once) 
and left her purified and invigorated for future | 
combats. The severity with which she judged 
herself, and the contrition which she has occa- 


largest cables, the rolling, hammering, and cut-|them would bear a considgrable proportion to 
A machine has been contrived for 
all require enormous exertions of physical force, | measuring and registering the length of the 
continued for cosiderable periods of time, Other| goods as they pass rapidly through the hands 
means are had recourse to when the force re-|of the operator, and all chance of erroneous 
quired is great, and the space through which it| counting is thus avoided. 

is to act is small. The hydraulic press of Perhaps the most useful contrivance of this 
Bramah can, by the exertion of one man, pro-|kind is one for ascertaining the vigilance of a 
duce a pressure of fifteen hundred atmospheres, | watchman. It is a piece of mechanism connect- 
and with such an instrument a cylinder of|ed with aclock, placed in an apartmentto which 
wrought iron three inches thick has been burst.|the watchman has not access, but he is ordered 
[n rivetting together the iron plates out of|to pull a string situated in a certain part of his 
which steam engine boilers are made, it is| round once inevery hour. The instrument, 
necessary to produce as close a joint as possi-japtly called a “tell tale,”’ will inform the own- 
ble. This is accomplished by using the rivets|er whether the man has missed any, and what 
red hot; and while they are in that state the| hours during the night. 

two plates of iron are rivetted together, and the 
contraction which the rivet undergoes in cool- 





pe 


ROADS OF THE ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 
The public works of the Peruvians are 


sionally expressed in herjournal, have alarmed ing draws them together with a force which is 
the editors, lest her language should convey |!imited only by the tenacity of the iron of which 
an unfavourable impression of her temper.|the rivet itself is made. |among the most magnificent and wonderful that 
Although the value afd meaning of E. Fry’s| It is not alone in the greater operations of| have ever existed on the earth. The traveller 
remarks must be understood at once by those the Engineer or the Manufacturer, that those | still finds the remains of temples, fortresses, ter- 
who can enter into the spirit in which she| vast powers which man has called into action,|raced mountains, great military roads, aque- 
wrote, yet no excuse is wanted for the amiable |in availing himself of the agency of steam are| ducts, and other public works, which astonish 
jealousy of the editors. The fame of such a|fully developed. Wherever the individual ope-|him by their numbers, the massive character 
mother is not only an inheritance but a trust./ration, demanding little force for its own per-|of the materials, and the grandeur of the de- 
And what an evidence have they produced !| formance, is to be multiplied in almost endless|signs. Among these their great roads were 
“Those most closely connected with her, in|repetition, commensurate power is required.| probably the most remarkable. There were 
the nearest and most familiar relations of life,/It is the same giant arm tbat twists the larg-|many of these roads, traversing the different 
can unhesitatingly bear their testimony to the|est cable, that spins from the cotton plant an|parts of the kingdom; but the most considera- 
fact that they never saw her in what is called|“almost gossamer thread.” Obedient to the ble were the two which extended from Quito 
a pet, or heard an angy or passionate expres+|hand which called into action its resistless|to Cuzo, and thence South towards Chili. One 
sion of displeasure pass from her lips.” She| powers, it contends with the ocean and the|of these roads passed over the grand plateau, 
had the good fortune to be thoroughly femi-|storm, and rides triumphant through dangers|and the other along the lowland on the borders 
nine—which all women are not :—and her wo-|and difficulties unattempted by the older modes!of the ocean. ‘The former was mach the most 
man’s heart and a host of feminine peculiari-|of navigation, It is the same engine that, in| difficult achievement, and no doubt a work of 
ties stood by her to the last. Amidst all the/its more regulated action weaves the canvass|far greater labor than the road over the Alps. 
attention paid to her, by persons of all ranks,|it may one day supersede, and, with almost [t was carried over pathless wastes, buried in 
from the late King of Prussia (who was to her|fairy fingers, entwines the meshes of the most| snow ; galleries were eut for leagues through 
pretty near what the Emperor Alexander|delicate fabric that adorns fife female form. (living rocks; rivers and frightful chasms were 
was to Allen) down to the humblest penitent} The process of printing on silver paper) passed by means of bridges which swang sus- 
in a gaol or house of industry—she remained | which is necessary for bank notes, is attended | pended in the air; precipices were scaled by 
a simple, unspoiled woman; coaxing her own|with some inconvenience, fromthe necessity stairways cut in the native bed; ravines of hide- 
children, and fondling the children of other of damping the paper previously to taking the |ous depth were filled up with solid masonry ; 
people with “the gentlest tonch’’ that can be|impression. It was difficult to do this uniform- in short, all the difficulties which beset a wild 
conceived ; over-induigent to those dependent ly ; and in the old process of dipping a parcel/and mountainous country, and which might 
upon her, and nervously sensible upon a hun-|of several sheets together into a vessel vf wa-\appal the most courageous engineer of modern 
dred other little matters of ordinary life, which ter, the outside sheets, getting much more wet|times, were encountered and successfully over- 
sink into utter insignificance by the side of the |than the others, were very apt to be torn, Aj|come. The length of this road is variously es- 
great objects to which her heart and higher na-| method has been adopted at the Bank of Ire-|timated at from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
ture had been raised. These were points of char-|land which obviates this inconvenience. The) miles. It was built of heavy flags of freestone, 
acter which Quakerism could not master ; and| whole quantity of paper to be damped is pla-|and in some parts at least, covered with a bi- 
the revelation of them only makes us love and|ced in a close vessel from which the air is|tuminous cement, which time has made harder 





respect E, Fry the more. 


—-_——. 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Arts, Manufactures and Machinery.—It re- 


quires some skill and a considerable apparatus} 


to enable many men to exert their whole force 
at a given point, and when this number| 
amounts to hundreds and thousands, additional | 
difficulties present themselves. If ten thou- 
sand men were hired to act simultaneously, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to discover whe-| 
ther each exerted his whole force and conse- 
quently, to be assured that each man exerted 
the force for which he was paid. And if still 
larger bodies of men or animals were neéces- 
sary, not only would the difficulty of directing 
them become much greater, but the expense 
wouid increase from the necessity of traosport- 
ing food for their subsistence. 

In all our manufactories numerous instances 
occur of the application of the power of steam| 
to overcome resistances which it it would re- 
quire far greater expense to surmount by 


| 


exhausted ; water is then admitted and every |than the stone itself. In some places where 
leaf is completely wetted, the paper is then re-|the ravines were filled up with masonry, the 
‘moved to a press, and all the superficial mat-| mountain torrents, wearing on it for ages have 
ter pressed out. forced a passage through the base, and left 
One of the singular advantages we derive | the superincumbent mass—such is the cohesion 
from machinery is in the check which it af-\of the materials — still spanning the valley 
fords against the inattention, or the idleness of like an arch. 
human agents. Few occupations are more| Ingenious bridges made of the tough fibres 
wearisome than counting a series of repetitions |of the magney, were thrown over the boldest 
of the same fact, the number of paces we walk|of the streams. These osiers were woven in- 
affords a tolerable good measure of distance |to cables of the thickness of a man's body. 
passed over, but the value of this is much en- These huge ropes, were stretched across the 
hanced by possessirg an instrument, the Pe-| water, were secured in immense buttresses of 
dometer, which will count for us the number stone, raised on the opposite banks. Several of 
we have made. An instrament similar in its|these cables, bound together, formed a bridge 
object, but different in its construction, has| which, when covered with plank, and defended 
been used for counting the number of strokes by a railing, afforded a safe passage for the tra- 
made inasteam engine, and the number of veller. The length of these aerial bridges, 
coins that are struck in a press. {sometimes exceeding two hundred feet, caus- 
Another instrument for registering is usedjed them to dip with an alarming inclination 
in some establishments for calendermg and towards the centre, while the motion given by 
embossing. Many hundred thousand yards of the traveller occasioned an oscillation still 
calicoes and stuffs pass weekly through these more frightful, as his eye wandered over the 
operations, and as the amount paid for the pro- dark abyss of waters, which foamed and tum- 











means of animal labor. The twisting of the 


cess is small, the time spent in measuring bled many fathoms beneath. Yet those light: 
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fabrics were crossed without fear by the Peru- ing which we have given to this article, is the the direct emotion and life of the Divine Idea 
vians, and they are still retained by the Span-| |:.1, given’to this fundamental principle by which has taken possession of him, so is his 


iards over those deep and impetuous streams eo .” |whoile life accompanied by the indestructible 
which are impassable by other means. Robert Barclay in his “ Apology,” and he, in| consciousness that it is on@with the Divine 


The other great road of the Incas, lay|that admirable work, quotes numerous authors|Life, that in him, and by him, God’s work 
through the level country between the Andes} who lived anteriorly to George Fox, to prove shall be achieved, and his will accomplished ; 
tnt the oad was over a causeway, raised on'a|tbtt they recognized and promulgated|onsahetic ove, fod withthe immovable com 
high embankment of earth, defended on either| Views of the “ Light,” similar in substance to} viction that it is right and good. Thus does 
side by a parapet of clay, and trees and odor-|those held by him. Abundant evidence could/his vision become holy, enlightened and, reli- 
ao eg were ere ee Sy ntheip re be obtained frorh writers in almost all Chris- ese Paar ni ro within reer in 

0 € . ’ ’ ’ es 
pares; al wteniiog him by theirshade. |" Sects, from that day to the present, that heesiaene ae chine gran io onmivel vat 

All along these highways, caravansaries, or although they deny in theory the nature of enjoyed by the unlearned, and even the lowli- 
tambos, as they are called, were erected, atthe|this great principle we profess, yet they|est among men, through true devotion to God, 
fete camnpehinactionton Sensei tT eee ot On Ren eine ee wth 
these buildings were on an extensive scale, “ Whatever man may do, so long as he does 
consisting of ra fortress, barracks, and other|the promptings of their hearts acknowledge! it for himself, and shaoagh his dino beanie 
military works. These were evidently intend- its importance. Many of them, in speaking|is in vain and will sink to nothing. Only when 
ed for the accommodation a — ®I!of the Scriptures of Truth, which they call|® — power takes ae and 
i hee Ser erate te eee he“ el a, Ged and, tpen| = erty orerrocer tee es eat 
been left by the Spaniards to fall into decay,|tule of faith and practice, yet acknowledge|existence first take up its abode in his life. 
but their broken ruins still bear evidence of that the illumination of the Holy Ghost is This foreign power is ever the power of God. 
their primitive grandeur.—Scientific Ameri- necessary to a right understanding of them ;|1° look up to it for counsel—implicitly to 
can. follow its guidance,--is the only true wis- 
ili al iain iittala and on the other hand, a class who regard the| dom in every employment of human life, 
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knowledge, or that its cultivation leads to| pation of which o_o partake—the vocation 
the highest and purest knowledge, which men of the true Scholar.”’ (p. 192.) 


; ; , es “The honest scholar,” “is to us the only 
can attain, frequently betray in their writings|trye scholar.” ... “If knowledge appears to 


and conversation that they have promptings,|those who want both genius and integrity, 
to duty which they cannot explain by any only as a means tothe attainment of certain 


and some others called Christian nations, the Se worldly ends, she reveals herself to him who, 
process of ratiocination, We have been led| with honest heart, consecrates himself to her 


3 ee * to these remarks by meeting in a recent scien- service, not only in her highest branches, 
sange, m » Ordered tat the year shout! tific journal of high standing, published in|which touch closely things divine, but down 
begin on the first day of January. The England, quotations from a living German|?¥e" ‘© her meanest elements, as something 
English began the year on the 25th of}, uthor who was previous! wal birn2 originating in, and determined by the eternal 
December, until the time of William the ; ee . n*0 US:!thought of God himself.” (p. 161.) 
’ These quotations seem to us to embrace the 


; “Whatever thou doest, do it with integrity ; 
Conqueror ; afterward on the 25th of March, very essence of Quakerism, and although the|if thou studiest, let it guide thy studies; and 


in all ecclesiastical and civil courts until) __: h hether thou shalt prosper in wh 
reviewer who quotes them doe t then, as to whether thou shalt prosper In what 

1751, The Parliament then made a law for|) 1. +. und oe r = mor Se thou doest, leave that to God ; thou hast most 

reforming the calender, and fixing the com- y surely left it to him when thou goest to work 


¢ th the first dav et with true and honest purpose ; with the attain- 
mencement of the year onthe first day ol) mM. work quoted from is called “The|mentof that integrity thou wilt also attain un- 


January. The scruples of the Quakers to|jo tire of the Scholar,” and consists of a|0token peace, inward cheerfulness and an un- 
call the months by their commonly designated) | ce of public a Cees ae stained conscience ; and in so far thou wilt as- 
names, as being a remnant of heathenism ; y suredly prosper.” (p. 156.) 

’ 8 ab © Parli *jauthor, Johann Gottlieb Fichte. From the| «Man is not placed in the world of sense alone; 
had been protected by an act 0 oar jament quotations given it will appear, that by the, but the essential root of his being is in God. 
in the reign of Queen Anne, making valid all] |... scholar he includes not only the student Hurried along by sense and its impulses, the 
conveyances and other instruments of writing,|.. __- ae . {consciousness of this life in God may be readi- 
dated as of the first, second, third, &c TE in science, but the learner in things pertain- ly hidden from him, and then, however noble 

e we are ’}ing to our spiritual nature. The following| may be his nature, he lives in strife and disu- 
the year then commencing 25th of March. extracts from this author we are sure will be nion with himself, in discord and unhappiness, 
In the year 1753 or 4, the Pennsylvania 


read with interest. We give th they| Without true dignity and enjoyment of lile. 
Legislature passed an act to prevent disputes are quoted by the a a nate But when the consciousness of the true source of 
about the dates of conveyances, in which the 


his existence first rises upon him, and he joyful- 
‘ F . “The whole material world, with all its|ly resigns himself to it till his being is steeped in 
game protection was given to the plain way| adaptations and ends, and in particular the life|thought, then peace and joy and blessedness 
of using first, second, third month, &c., the|of man in this world, are by no means inthem-| flow in upon his soul. And it lies in the Di- 
year beginning on the first day of January. selves, and in deed and truth, that which they|vine idea that all men must come to this glad- 
(See Gordon’s History.) seem to be to the uncultivated and natural sense|dening consciousness—that the outward and 
y: of man; but there is something higher, which| tasteless Finite Life may be tasted by the Infi- 

lies concealed behind all natural appearance.|nite and so enjoyed.” (142,) 
“Tue Universat ann Savinc Ligut.”—/ This concealed foundation of appearances may,| « This thought, with its indestructible cer- 
This only true source of Divine knowledge, Dice hae > a » be aptly named the tainty, enters and fills =~ _ - — 
os . . a. (P- . est student;—this, namely,——I, this real, this ex- 
which is held by the Society of Friends as the! « ‘The true-minded scholar will not admit of|pressly commissioned individual, as | may now 
fundamental principle of their profession, they any life and activity within him, except the|call myself, am actually here--have entered 
regard as by no means peculiar to them,|immediate life and activity of the Divine Idea.| into existence for this cause and no other—that 
although it is not an unusual thing in these a ran es — pervades and = — eis of “ in this ens wn 0 
: .., |determines is inward thoughts and out-|through me, be seen of men in another, bitherto 
latter days for the Society to be charged with ward actions. With respect to ee first—as iodides light,—be made clearly manifest, 
a desire to claim it for themselves. The head-|he suffers no emotion within him, that is not|and shine forth with inextinguishable lustre 












of their heads is in opposition to it, 





PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1848. 


History.—Formerly, among the French 


them, he expresses 
with them a hearty concurrence. 
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over the world; and this phase of the Divine|currence, and the highly important nature of its|able smoky smell, but with very little rain; the 
Thought, thus bound up with my person, is/effects, is sure to excite the reader’s interest, | wind continued pretty steadily from the south 
the only true living being within me; all else,|and may set afloat his speculations. Meteoro-|east. During the whole period of its continu- 
though looked upon even by myself as belong- |logists have agreed to call it, by way of dis-|ance, the sun was almost wholly obscured. It 
ing to my being, is a dream, shadow, nothing ;\tinction, ‘dry fog.’ ‘The ordinary aqueous me-|appears probable that this fog had travelled 
this alone is imperishable and eternal within|teor called * fog’ admits of an easy and natural|northward from France, as the autumn of the 
me.’’ (p. 159.) explanation, as produced by the precipitation|same year had ushered thick and noisome fogs, 
eee vapour, held by we air in diffusion,| with concurrent maladies, into that country. 
and deposited in the form of opaque spherules| W ; ver, t since th 
EMOIRS OF T. F. BUXTON—The subscriber} of oc Although men of asia fete dis- ginecdt saauee mene ay sorts so seat. 
proposes to reprint the Memoirs of Thomas) agreed on the subject, it appears most probable| able as that of the years 1782 and 1783. This 


Fowell Buxton, with Selections from his Correspondence. _ cone F ' 
By hie son, Charles Boston. po that the vapour, in its precipitation, forms mi-| phenomenon, in fact, deserves a conspicuous 


It will be comprised in one large 8vo. volume, with| "Ute vesicles or bladders of water, containing | place among the memorabilia of meteorology ; 
a beautiful portrait, at the very low price of $1.50, to/each a little spherule of alr. The direct causes | its like has never been seen since, nor is there 
those who forward their names at once. of such phenomena are, without doubt, princi-|any account of a similar one before. It appear- 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, pally disturbances of atmospheric temperature, ed in the form of a pale blue haze ; it was most 
Bookseller, 347 Market Street. |often, probably, the intermixture of a cold cur-|dense at noonday ; at a little distance, objects 
rent from the north, with a warm, witer-tndon Hires totally lost sight of ; the sun, at his meri- 
stream of air from the south or south-west.|dian, looked of a blood-red colour ; it wassaid 
MANUFACTURE OF INDIAN RUBBER SHOES./The peculiar defiling, world-renowned opacity |to possess an indescribably peculiar odour; dry- 
The man of the house returned from the forest|°f Metropolitan fog—a gevane one, that is to|ing properties of a certain kind were also attri- 
about noon, bringing in nearly two gallons of 88: ‘pride of November’—is undoubtedly attri-/buted to it and it was believed to have depo- 
milk, which he had been engaged since daylight|>¥t#ble to the infusion of the smoke of a mil-|sited in some places drops of a viscid, acrid li- 
in collecting from one hundred and twenty trees|!ion chimneys. It has been clearly shown that/quid. The most remarkable fact was its enor- 
that had been tapped upon the previous morning. carbonaceous particles possess a great avidity | mous tract of distribution. It covered the im- 
This quantity of milk he said would suffice for| for the absorption of different vapours and gases. |mense region extending from Lapland to Afri- 
ten pairs of shoes, and when he himself attended| 4>sorbing, then, the excessively saturated/ca! Dr. Hamilton writes, that in England from 
to the trees, he could collect the same quantity|®!" they become doubly increased in weight; the 1st of January to the end of May, and es- 
every morning for several months. In making|#°4 consequently instead of dissipating by the| pecially in the latter weeks of that period, there 
the shoes, two girls were the artists, in a little|°Tdinary process, they sink down, covering the | was a remarkable gloomy and uncommonly 
thatched hut which had no opening but the door.| £T@@t city with their hateful odours. ‘These! disturbed state of the atmosphere. Dr. Darwin 
From an inverted water-jar, the bottom of which|{€¥ preliminary remarks are necessary, be-|adds his testimony, and declares that the air 
had been broken out for the purpose, issued a|°4¥S¢ it is of importance to distinguish between | was quite muddy, and the sun for many weeks 
column of dense white smoke, from the burning the phenomena classed under the general head obscured by dry fog, so as to appear blood-red. 
of a species of palm nut, and which so filled the|‘f0g-’ It is thus seen that fog, in the ordinary) At the same time that it mantled over England 
hut, that we could scarcely see the inmates, The|2CCePtation of the term, is simply a hydro-me-| it shrouded Paris, and travellers who had just 
lasts used were of wood, exported from the|'©°rs connected often, though probably not in-\come from Rome, declared it to be just as 
United States, and were smeared with clay, to| variably, if we give credit to M. Peltier, with|thick and hotin Italy ; and even the summits 
prevent adhesion. In the leg of each was a long electric phenomena. of the highest Alps were covered with it. 
stick, serving as a handle. The last was dipped| Dry fogs, distinguished from the above in|T'ravellers from Spain affirmed the same of the 
into the milk, and immediately held ovet the|origin and character, canm@t well be described,| condition of the air in that country. ‘At Dover,’ 
smoke, which, without mich discolouring, dried|except}from the appearances which attend them. |says a contemporaneous account, the oldest man 
the surface at once. It was then re-dipped, and| A mass appears of a dim blue colour ; the azure living could not remember any fog of so long 
the process was repeated a dozen times, until/of the sky has lost its ordinary purity of tone,|a continuance ; and it was stated that for weeks 
the shoe was of sufficient thickness, care being|and appears muddy ; objects at any distance |the opposite shore could not be described. On 
taken to give a greater number of coatings to the|are either altogether removed from sight or are|the 10th of June, it appears to have reached an 
bottom. The whole operation, from the smear-|shrouded in a delicate mantle of light-blue ; the | extraordinary height at Lincoln. A thick, hot 
ing of the last to placing the finished shoe in the/sun at mid-day is shorn of much of its brillian-| vapor filled for several days the valley between 
sun, required less than five minutes. ‘The shoe|cy, and its aspect is no longer golden, but red-|the hill on which the upper town stands and 
was now of a slightly more yellowish hue than/dish ; as it nears the horizon, the unprotected (that which descends from the heath ; so that, 
the liquid milk, but in the course of a few hours eye can look on it without annoyance, and/|to borrow an expression of the time, the sun and 
it became of a reddish-brown. After an expo-|sometimes, if the dry fog is dense, it is lost to} moon appeared ‘like heated brick-bats,’ and as 
sure of twenty-four hours, it is figured as we see|sight before it dips in reality beneath the dis-|they are sometimes seen through a morning fog 
upon the imported shoes. ‘This is done by the|tant hills ; lastly, there is often a peculiar|in the metropolis. The captains of vessels from 
girls with small sticks of hard wood, or the!odour perceptible, and electrical and even vol-|the Archipelago and Mediterranean, declared 
needle-like spines of some of the palms.|canic phenomena are often prevalent about the|that the fog was equally dense in these gene-~ 
Stamping has been tried, but without success.|same time. Occasionally dry fog reaches an|rally transparent regions; and navigation be- 
The shoe is now cut from the last, and is ready|intensity great enough to attract public obser-| came excessively hazardous in consequence. 
for sale, bringing a price of from ten to twelve| vation, and even to claim record in the works|This extraordinary phenomenon prod uced the 
vintens or cents per pair. It is a long time|of historical authors. In 1557, aftera very hot | greatest alarm. The churches, and cathedrals, 
before they assume the black hue. Brought to|July, August, and September, thick ill-smelling|and saints’ shrines on the continent, were 
the city, they are assorted, the best being laid|fogs made their appearance, and were much|crowded with panic-striken multitudes, who 
aside for exportation as shoes, the others as/|noted, by reason of the alarming circumstances |augured from it the immediate dissolution of 
waste rubber.—Edward's Voyage up the Ama-| which followed in their train. In 1733, astill|the present order of things. In England, seri- 
On, more extraordinary phenomenon occurred injous impressions of a similar kind, though 
——. France. According to De Jussieu, ‘fogs more|differently manifested, were awakened, and 
DRY FoGs dense than the darkness of Egypt, and of ajmany sober-minded Christians believed the 
" most offensive odour,’ covered the land und/end of the world to be at hand. In Paris there 
To any one but a metropolitan the subject of| filled the inhabitants with consternation. His-| was the greatest consternation. M. de Lalande, 
fogs is in all probability destitute of much in-|tory also makes mention of a similar phenom-|the eminent member of the Royal French 
lerest. Even the smoke-dried Londoner is be-|enon which occurred in England at the time | Academy of Sciences, sought to allay the panic, 
ginning to. grow weary of the reiterated phe-|of the dreadful earthquake which shook the ci-|and published a letter to the editors of several 
nomenon, and the time comes when meteoro-|ty of Lisbon to ruins. The fog lasted for|journals, conveying his views upon the probable 
logy alone will look upon a fog with kindness,|eight days, and for density and opacity, hed iene of the phenomenon. He stated thata 
and take pains to investigate its nature and dis-| not been equalled for a century previously. In|dry fog, of a somewhat similar character 
close its causes. If fogs were all like ‘London| October 1775, the district of Galloway in Scot-|though of course far more circumscribed, had 
fogs, we should not regret the neglect. We are|\land was visited by a dark, dense fog which | appeared in 1764, and was followed by storms 
about, however, to call attention to a variety of|had the extraordinary duration of five weeks. Itjand hail. Such, he predicted, would very likely 
the phenomena, which, from the rarity of its oc-| was accompanied with a particularly disagree- be the conclusion of the present visitation ; and 
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the event showed that he was correct. The) FIVE DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS OF NEW ‘tlement on the Tobique. I continued to press 
grounds on which he thus attempted the solu-| BRUNSWICK, forward without discovering the objects of my 


tion of the difficulty will be presently stated. | On the morning of the 5th of last November search. 1 had reached the Beaver Brook, a 
The most tremendous volcanic and electrical we were encamped on the line of survey in the branch of the Wapgkihegan, when night over- 
phenomenon coexisted with the fog of 1783, Tobique district, about five miles from the|took me, and it commenced to rain. It was 
and succeeded to it. Calabria was rent by a Little Gulquac. At eight o’clock, the party now quite certa n that for one night | must fore- 
devastating earthquake, and in Iceland a vol-|having struck the tents, and got their several go the comforts of food, fire, or shelter—having 
canic eruption of unparalleled violence took loads in readiness, commenced their day’s at the same time no doubt of my easily reaching 
pneee the lava-stream of which desolated a march along tbe line, when I left them, as [|Campbell’s some time next day. My situation 
arge tract, and burnt up seventeen villages. usually did, for the purpose of examining the at that time, although but the commencement 
The thunder-storms were of terrific energy. neighbouring country. I took a course to the |of my disaster, was one of no ordinary suffering. 
One of the principal cities in the north of Hun-| westward for about half a mile, behind a small I had already undergone nearly twelve hours 
gary was destroyed. The lightning struck it| mount, from the top of which I was led to ex-|of the most harassing fatigue, ithout food or 
in nine different places, setting the city on fire pect an excellent view of the surrounding|a moment’s rest; and now, cold &nd wet, stood 
in every direction, and it was thus burnt to the |country,as observations from it of distant moun-|alone amid wind and rain, in a sterile and 
ground. In many parts of Germany churches tain heights had already been made by the|shelterless wilderness, and on a night so dark, 
were struck, public edifices seriously damaged,/surveying party during the summer’s opera-|that the very sky seemed black. What wasto 
and powder-magazines blown up. Silesia wasjtions. After making a few notes and sketches,|be done? ‘To follow a course, and move fore- 
distracted with a succession of similar catas-|[ went to the top of the hill, where I remained|ward in the dark, | knew was impossible. 
trophes, and experienced in addition the terrors for a short time similarly employed. 1 next|There were thirteen Jong hours until daylight, 
of devastating water-floods. In France, storms |descended, with the intention of regaining the|yet I dared not lie down to rest, for fear of 
of wind laid the country waste, and the harvest} line of survey, and joining the party. This,/perishing. I at length resolved to endeavour 
of ten domains was altogether destroyed by; however, 1 found to be no such easy matter.|to follow the course of the brook, in doing 
tempests of hail. In England the ruin was|The country in this neighborhood has to an im-|which, I had difficulties to surmount which 
awful. In the course of twenty days, at least; mense extent been laid waste by extensive fires, | would, I have no doubt, appear to many almost 
eightcen deaths took place by lightning-stroke ;/and the. trees, and even the soil, in some places |like impossibilities, even by daylight. Sucha 
not to mention a very large number of persons|are so thoroughly burnt up, that there is not a|night of falls, wounds, bruises, scratchings, and 
who were struck, but escaped death. In the |vestige of vegetation to be seen ; in others, the |fatigue, is, | confess, beyond my powers of de- 
county of Norfolk, one farmer lost forty sheep, naked trunks of the trees are left standing like |scription. On the morning of the 6th, I found 
and several horses, PY the electric fluid ; the the grim ghosts of a stately forest race, charred|I had got to within a short distance of the 
destruction of live-stock in other countries was by fire, or blanched by the storm; or they are|mouth of the Brook, which [ crossed, intending 
very great. Fire-balls fell upon many houses, |tossed by the whirlwind into the most frightful |to follow down the Wapskihegan river, until [ 
destroying them, or setting them on fire, and |heaps of confusion. These are termed ‘wind-|came to a lumber road | had travelled the year 
causing the death of the inhabitants. The/falls,’ and form some of the most formidable| before, leading by Shea's Mountain in the 
shipping was struck and many lives lost; mills | barriers to the progress of the traveller of the |Campbell settlement, on the Tobique river. 
were burnt to the ground ; mansions and cot- | wilderness. The waters were now much swollen, so that I 
tages alike were smitten with the ruin-dealing-| The surveyed line through this section of|could only scramble along a very steep bank, 
bolts. The thunder rolled its deep tones inces-|country, owing to the facts above stated, was|thickly wooded with underwood and trees. 
santly over the affrighted country, and appeared | merely traced out with small stakes, placed at|I had gone some distance down, when, thinking 
to intimate the arrival of more terrible judge-|long intervals, which having become dark and|that a little way back from the bank of the 
ments. The lightning assumed the most fon-\disnolowred, could scarcely now be distin-|river [ might probably find the travelling easier, 
tastic forms, sometimes globular, sometimes in|guished from the surrounding dead-wood. 1)I took that direction, and again found myself 
broad sheets, and sometimes as if it were|was not then in the least disconcerted at failing|in aseemingly open country of burnt lands, 
emitted from the mouth of acannon. The rains to find the line, but continued to advance in the | The surrounding highlands were distinctly 
which followed were unusually heavy, and |direction which I knew it to take, stopping|seen on all sides in the distance, and amongst 
many districts were laid deep under water. _| from time to time to make sketches and obser-|the most conspicuous was Shea’s Mountain, 
In the year 1814, a similar obscuration of the vations as before. As it was now getting late|which led me to the resolution of taking a 
air took place, though of a more limited extent, in the afternoon, and I felt confident I had gone direct course for it, not dreaming of the formi- 
and accompanied by excessive cold, In the |quite as far as the party were likely to have|dable difficulties I should have to encounter on 
metropolis and in Dublin the darkness was |advanced in their Ors march, I again made|the way. I toiled on with determined perse- 
extreme; probably much more so than in the|an effort to discover them, by traversing the|verance through a dreadful combination of 
case just referred to. Many persons perished |country both to the right and left for a con-|windfalls, marsh, lakes, streams, &c., so that 
by walking into canals and rivers. At the|siderable distance, whooping as loud as I pos-| another day was nearly spent before I had 
Dublin postoffice, in consequence of the con-|sibly could; but all in vain; I could neither|reached the mountain. I at Jength found the 
dition of the atmosphere preventing their trans-|hear nor see anything of them. Very little |lumber road, and?now considered myself safe, 
port, it was calcylated that at least ten tons ofjmore than half a mile from where I stood I/and my journey nearly at an end, being only 
newspapers «lay waiting for fair weather.|recognised a rocky height from which I had,|four miles from the settlement; but I reckoned 
Persons who charitably undertook to guide|the year before, made some observations, and|without my host. I followed the road fora 
others through the dim air, were like the blind|immediately proceeded thither, in the hope of|short distance, until [ came to an old lumber 
leading the blind; and the proverbial catas- being able to discover from it the smoke of the|camp and road leading off to the left, which I 
trophe in more than one instance followed.|camp. On reaching the summit, there stood|examined, and unfortunately rejected, as it ap- 
The atmosphere of the year 1831, that much-|the post which I had placed for my instrament! peared to pass on a different side of the moun- 
to-be-remembered period, exhibited a similar |exactly as I had left it a year ago. I care-|tain to that which I knew the proper road to 
foggy condition, but of less intensity, and ap-|fully scanned the face of the country round injtake. From that moment I continued to go 
parently eng. coe in character to that\every direction, but the anxiously-looked-for| astray. 
of 1782-3, Dr. ancock states that he was|smoke was nowhere to be seen; and I was at| On travelling a little way further, I came to 
informed by an intelligent captain of a sailing- last most reluctantly compelled to relinquish! , second old lumber camp, where the road again 
vessel that he could not remember for thirty |my hope of finding the party for that night at|branched into two. A snow-storm had now 
years such acondition of the air as occurred at | least. commenced, and night was once more fast 
that time; and he added, that he had not made! Not knowing whether the surveyed line lay|approaching. On going about a mile anda 
one voyage free from fog for the past eighteen |t9 my right or left, I resolved on taking the|half down one of the roads, I did not like its 
months. In 1834, says the meteorologist |direction in which I thought there was least appearance; and returning, followed the other, 
Kemts, a dense dry fog was observed, which personal risk, and therefore lost notime in get-|which I found equally unsatisfactory, as it 
covered a very large portion of Germany, ting on a line which had been run by my di-|did not much resesnble the road I had travel- 
[To he sontipned.} rections the year before, along which I kept tojed during the summer of last year, I how- 
wreer the northward, as in ease I did not in thejever, endeavoured to console myself with the 
Let thy manner be sober, courteous, cheer-| meantime cross either the other line or tracks| probability of the difference in its appearance 
ful. Let thy will be complient, obedient, re-jof the party, | should have at least made some|heing caused by its covering of snow. 
signed. | progress towards Campbell’s, the nearest set-| I continued to travel for some miles through 
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a low marshy ground, until ! became quite| their notice. The dreadful truth at length’ 
convinced of my being in a strange part of the flashed upon my mind: it was really no more 
country ; when I returned with the intention, if}than an illusion, and one of the most perfect! 

ossible, of regaining the old lumber campjdescription. Melancholy forebodings arose. 
Pefore dark, and passing the night in it; but|[ turned away, retraced my, steps and endeav-| 
the night came upon me so suddenly, that I had joured to think no more of it. _ I had turned my| 
only time to go a little way to the right, where|back upon the vision, but as I retreated, its ac- 
the ground was higher, and less swampy, and|companiment of ghostly music for some time, 
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bushes, a few branches of which I threw on the 
ground before lying down. I need scarcely 
say I was wet, cold, hungry, and much fatigued, 
having now continued to walk without inter- 
ruption for upwards of thirty-five hours, On 
lying down I got into rather a distressing sort 
of slumber, from which I in a short time awoke, | 
with much pain in my limbs and back, and stiff) 
with cold, I got up and walked about until 
once more overcome with fatigue, when [ again 
lay down, to endure a repetition of my suffer-| 
ings; and in this way passed a dreadful night 
of about thirteen hours. Onthe morning of| 
the 7th, as soon as it was sufficiently clear, lL 
left my wretched couch, shivering with cold,| 
and by no means refreshed after my fatigue. 


take up my quarters in the shelter of some sernnernete to fall upon my unwilling ear like! 
| 








a death knell. A sort of mirage next appeared | 
to me to spread over the low grounds, so com- 
pletely real in its effect, that frequently, when! 
expecting to step over my boots in water, [| 
found that I was treading upon long dry grass;| 
to be convinced of the truth of which, I fre-| 
quently felt with my hand, My first vision 
was undoubtedly the result of delirium tremens, | 
brought on by exhaustioa; but whether the 
latter arose from the same cause, or from real 
external phenomenon, I cannot well determine. 
(To be Continued.) 





———>—— 
INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 
A fact of great interest has been proved by 


I was nevertheless in tolerable spirits, not con-|the borings for Artesian wells in the suburbs 
sidering myself lost, and feeling assured that|f Paris, namely, that as we gotoward the cen- 


within a few hours at least I should once more 
be in comfortable quarters. 

The cravings of hunger were now becoming 
excessive, and not even a berry was to be seen 
with which | might allay them. The weather 
throughout had been, and still continued dark, 
and the only compass then in my possession | 
had long considered as useless; [, however, 
took off the glass, with the hope of repairing it, 
but my hands had become so benumbed with 
cold, that the needle slipped from my fingers 


tre of the earth the temperature increases at 
the rate of about one degree for every fifty feet. 
That the whole interior portion of the earth, 
or at least a great part of it, is an igneous ocean 
of melted rock, agitated by violent winds, 
though [ dare not affirm it, is still rendered high- 
ly probable by the phenomena of volcanoes. 
The facts connected with their eruption have 
been ascertained and placed beyond a doubt. 
How then are they to be accounted for? The 
‘theory that prevailed some years since, that they 





amongst the long grass, and I was unable, 
after the most diligent search, to recover it. 
I now found that both the roads leading from 
the lumber camp again united, and resolved to 
continue the one I had been following, under 
the impression that it must bring me out some- 
where on the Tobique. For a considerable 
distance it iwasoebed a low marshy district, 
where I found it very difficult to follow, being 
sometimes up to my knees in water. 
march of several hours, | came to a timber brow, 
on a river which appeared of doubtful size for 
the Tobique: but as of course my route lay down 
the stream, I under a gradual mustering of 
doubts and fears, continued my journey in that 
direction. 


I had felt, without at that moment compre- 
hending them, very evident symptoms of ap- 
proaching weakness. I frequently heard the 
sound of voices quite distinctly, and stopped to 
listen. I whooped! but not a sound in reply. 
The stream murmured on its bed, the wind 
rustled amongst the leaves, or whistled through 
the long grass; but that wasall: everything else 
was silent as the grave. In a short time after, 
a most extraordinary illusion occurred. My 
attention was first attracted by distinctly hear- 
ing a tune whistled in the direction of the river; 
and on looking round, I saw through the trees 
an Indian with two squaws and a little boy. 
My joy at the sight may be readily ebgetieed 
their canoe, I thought, could not be far off; and 
I already fancied myself seated in it, and qui- 
etly gliding down the river. I hallooed! but 
to my utter amazement, not the slightest notice 
was taken, or reply made. The Indian, with 
folded arms, leant against a tree, and still con- 
tinued to whistle his tune with philosophic 
indifference. I approached, bat they receded, 
and appeared to shun me; I became annoyed, 
and persisted, but in vain, in trying to attract 


After a) 


are caused by the combustion of immense coal 
beds, is perfectly puerile and is entirely aban- 
idoned. Ail the coal in the world would never 
‘afford fuel enough for a single capital exhibi- 
tion of Vesuvius. We must look higher than 
ithis ; and [ have little doubt that the whole 
‘rests on the action of eléeétric and galvanic 
‘principles which are constantly in operation in 
ithe earth. We know that when certain me- 


tals are brought together, powerful electric ac- 





tion is envolved, and a tight is produced supe-| 
\rior even in effulgence to the splendour of the 
sun. Now if a small arrangement produces 
isuch results, what may we not expect from the 
combination of these immense beds of metals 
to be found in the earth? Here we have the 
key to all the grand phenomena of volcanic 
action. An illustration on a small scale may be} 
seen in an instrument called the theoelectrical 
battery, made of zinc, bismuth, and antimony, 
packed ina box and varnished. In this, heat! 
‘is evolved below, while the top is cold; and 
jhere we have the very cause of the volcano, 
| when in the interior afiery ocean is heaving its 
surges, while its peak is capped with ever- 
lasting snows.—Prof. Silliman. 


—<f— 
STICK TO YOUR OWN BUSINESS, 


Let speculators make their thousands in a 
year ora day ; mind your own regular trade, 





:\never turning from it to the right hand or to| 


ithe left. If yeu are a merchant, a professional 
man, ora mechanic, never buy lots or stocks, 
unless you have surplus money which you 
wish to invest.— Your own business you under- 
stand as well as other men : bat other people’s 
business you do not understand. Let your 
own business be one which benefits the com-| 
munity. All occupations possess the elements| 
of profit in ais. while mere speculation) 
jhas no such elements. 





THE LAW OF LOVE. 
Pour forth the oil—pour boldly forth ; 
It will not fail until 
Thou failest vessels to provide 
Which it may largely fill. 


But soon as such are found no more, 
Tho’ flowing broad and free, 

Till then, and nourish’d from on bigh, 
It straightway staunched will be. 


Dig channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 

For Love has ever-flowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But, if at any time thou cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for thee 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share if we would keep 
That good thing from above— 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have ; 
Such is the Law of Love. 


——_ 
HYMN. 


How swift, alas! the moments fly! 
How rush the years along! 

Scarce here, yet gone already by— 
The burden of a song. | 


See childhood, youth, and manhood pass, 
And age, with furrowed brow ; 

Time was—time shal! be—but alas! 
Where, where in time is now? 


Time is the measure but of change ; 
No present hour is found ; 

The past, the future, fill the range 
Of time’s unceasing round. 


Where then is now? In realms above, 
With God's atoning Lamb, 

In regions of eternal love, 
Where sits enthronéd T AM. 


Then, pilgrim, let thy joys and fears 
On time no longer Jean ; 

But henceforth all thy hopes and fears 
From earth’s affections wean. 


To God let grateful accents rise; 
With trath, with virtue, live ; 
So all the bliss that time denies, 
Eternity shall give. 
Joun Quincy Apams. 


——— 
A PRETTY THOUGHT. 


The night is mother of the day— 
The winter of the spring— 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 


Behind the cloud the Starlight Inrks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ! 

For God, who !oveth all his works, 
Has left his hopes with all. 


i eed 


LOST TIME. 


I threw a bubble to the sea, 
A billow caught it hastily ; 
Another billow quickly came, 
Successfally the prize to claim; 

From wave to wave unchecked it passed, 
Till tossed upon the strand at last. 

Thus glide unto the anknown shore, 
Those golden moments we deplore ; 
Those moments which, not thrown away, 
Might win for us eternal day, 
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CUCUMBERS, GREEN AND RIPE. | FREE PRODUCE STORE, GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 


One of our exchanges, in speaking of the cu-, REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. aoe RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
cumber says:—“In Canada, the French popu-| Bebe men oe Retail, a North Fourth Street, a REVIEW. &c, of a 
letinn never eat eencumber. until it is ripe. or] & Gee oe ny ins, heavy and fine. pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 
in Yankee language, gone to seed. They then! alico, different widths and qualities—various styles, | lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 

guage, g : y Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes, what is called the Hypostatical Union, and on the 
eat them as apples or oranges are eaten ;the| Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. Trinity. By William Gibbons, late ot Wilmington, 
rind is pealed off and the juice sucked out; “Seotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. |Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 
without salt or vinegar. We have rarely seen, Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handke rchiefs|sale by Geo. C. Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 
so ridiculous a spectable as that presented by | Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. and Israel J. Graham, Baltimore 


: : Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 
a live Canadian eating a large yellow cucum-| Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil| A narrative of the captivity and safferings of Ben- 
ber, with juice coming out at one corner of the | Cloths. jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 


mouth, and the seeds out at the other corner.| Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. Indians in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 


A stranger, who should be seen in that country, Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. a short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
eating the fruit any other way would be re-| ae ee oe bo by a S. oe ce 
, » . » lain, all wool, | Nort ourt treet ; 0. C. BAKER; No. 158 
— Vv . | ; 3 
garded as oo what green,—as \ ell as the} Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. | Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 
cucumbers. |_ A variety of other articles produced wholly by Farr Baltimore. 
a | Lanor. 


The following fact speaks volumes as tothe) (Expected in a fet days, a guested cilssrithdk’ A \ ANTED.—At the Rosine Association, an active 
prospects of England and the United States:-—| fine hosiery—bleached and brown. Maki ae oe who understands Mantua 
‘ icati j Teas, sts | Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing.* 

‘At the dedication of the Hancock School in Roan Pe neg selected for families and stores. 6mo, Apply at 204 north Eighth street 
Boston, Horace Mann stated as an interesting efined loaf, crushed and putverized sugar. PWR nssiaclh ie SESE St 

fact, that for the last ten years the expendi-| Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety, 4 FINE, ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR 
re iad J Pend"! Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. |X FRIENDS.—EYRE & LANDELL, Arch and 
tures of the city of Boston for schools were} 


: | Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, Fourth sts., haye this season, as ustal, supplied them- 
equal to the whole expenditures for schools in| confectionary, &c., &c. 'selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among 


England, by the government, for 17,000,000 of} 0G~ Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas which are the following— 
people. They had kept pace with each other | Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


; ° ” with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- : .y . 
from year to year. hos, mumnetedinen-depete af: fake ‘qgandel anderkaly to‘eom: Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 











: > : : N "dm d ite; also, b d white do. 
ee : siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- oak tome tecere — Dee etan 4 cee 
Rayen, from elaborate experiment, shows/ingly. Tums Casu. y D : 
. . . é ery neat Lawns for Friends. 
that coffee slightly roasted is that which con- . GEORGE W. TAYLOR, Fine assortment of neat Ginghams. 
tains the maximum of aroma, weight and nutri- iN. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. | Very small figured Calicoes, &c. 


tion. He declares coffee to be very nutritious,| Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


: PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’PS. 
as it contains a large quantity of azote; three 


Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs. 





times as much nutriment as tea ; and more than| | CARD TO FRIENDS.—CHARLES ADAMS | Plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 
twice the nourishment of soup. informs Friends, that he has availed himself of the| Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
late public sales of imported goods, by which means he| Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 


is enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY | Mode colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 
New marentar. ror cLotu.—It has recently | Anj sTAPLE DRY GOODS, at much lower prices! Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 

been found that the leaves of the pine-apple | than heretofore. |"Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 
contain an extremely fine, glossy, and silken He has also reduced those previously on hand, in order | Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 
fibre, easily separated by heating and washing. |to close the Spring and Summer stock in season. SUNDRIES. 
The ultimate fibres are finer than those of cot-| ©: A. > ‘ae nate Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe-| Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. 
ton or linen, applicable to the sarhe purpose. |) °° (all silk and wool,) at only 25 cents per yard.| Bandanna and Flag Handk’fs. 


| Importers price was 50 cents. | Kid Gloves of first quaiit 
: SOT ; : Plain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at 31 cents > \ y° t t of Cloths. Cassi 
Died at Wesford, Canada West, Daniel Ai-| Pain Mose'Chgn, Protaras Wea iene | ye tema fal aatment of Clee, Casimee 
ken, aged 120 years. He had during life, con-| Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets.| Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. ; 


tracted seven marriages, and had 570 grand| Earlston Ginghams, &e. 


; > . sie 5 mo. 6.—3m. 
children and great grand children—300 boys 200 dozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. 








: Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents (AJ EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 

and 270 girls. ‘yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. per 19 North Fourth Street, heve opened and offer for 
te | Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, |Sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 

Do not wait for extraordinary opportunities at only 50 cents per yard, A bargain. trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 


for good actions, but make’use of common sit-)_ SHAWLS of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted, 0 Fur any article in thei line on the most reasonable 

uations. A jong continued walk is better than | Silk, Net, Cashmere and Barcelona,) together with al, urnish any article yeas 
hori flight | general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise, |-°F™*__ tang Gite eats 

‘oe a= NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GooDs, | J} EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 














: in rene wei. os No. . ide. | A and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
That calling and condition in life are bes| OO cd peg en he pe eee 'No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
for us, and to be chosen by us, which are best) ‘place wines: mark and having = uso than id 
for our souls, which least expose us to sin, and, REDUCTION IN PRICES, | 7°27 Pate particular attention 'o the manufacture of Plain 
give us most opportunity of serving and en+| NJ : , een een en eam eee ores ~ —_ of 
joying God. | LN eat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, eee ee ae a eT ee aa 
ite +im | Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, |tisfaction. _ Ae. ttt 
WANTED. — An active, tcustworthy person, as a| Mohair and Armore Lustres, and Alpacas, (OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
travelling Agent, for the sale and disposal of Friends’ | Plain Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 8. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Books, and other useful Publications. | Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
* JOHN COMLY. Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric seenorel, Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
Byberry, Pa., 7th mo. 20th, 184. | ee oe cane « = sanioe ot . ‘they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
J. Comly has for sale a few copies of that scarce and| - & PAYNE, ‘hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
valuable work The Berean, in three vols. 8vo., also one| - £. cor. Fourth and Arch. | Laines, (all wool,) English and American Prints, and a 


copy of Purver’s Bible. 7mo. 22 tf 5th =—> 27. | variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, near Moores- AY HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort. | Kerchiele, Cap pan lea “foe ne 
town, Burlington Co., N.J. The duties of this! ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family | *°"* . , eal 


School will be resumed on the 22d inst. Pupils are|use, constantly on band and for sale by = boy's wees, cach 90 Drillings, Merino Cansiqenes, 

















carefully instructed in the various branches of an Eng-) CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, Furnishing G : all : 
lish and Mathematical Education. Circulars, stating| 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch.| win Lheaen ane ae an Peet ineetie 
terms, &c., can be obtained at No. 255 ArchStreet, Phi-|————_— | ere rere 
iadelphia, or by addressing the subscriber. | APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD| C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers snd Grocers, 
5th mo. WM. A. GARRIGUES. PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER! 99. s. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
$$ _______ | PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL |trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED) BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or| store, on Twelfth street. ((} One of this concern having 
Slee ete oes FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED | retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
, &c. &c., to ad of Manufacturers and Dealers, ives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family ‘Flour Dealer, No 4 N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. but few in any other establishment in this country. 


Shtmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St near Arch) 5th mo, :3-tf. Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 











